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ANY reasons can be given for the revival and encouragement of Handicraft. Some 
are political, some economic, some ethical, some artistic ; but with most of these 
we have nothing to do now. Moreover, the word “‘ Handicraft ’’ is not the same as 

* Hand-labour ;”’ and the advocates of the former are not necessarily advocates of the latter. 

Therefore the advocates of handicraft are not prompted by a sense of opposition to machinery, 

as such, but only when and where its use involves a loss of some quality or character 

essential to the work undertaken. They maintain that every work which should, or can, have 
an artistic character must be produced by the hand alone. Mere labour, they might admit, 
may be supplied by machinery, but they would be very watchful that the facility of machinery 

did not influence the designing of their objects. 

When, and to what extent, to use machinery handicraftsmen would determine, as all 
artists determine everything, by feeling. He who has not the gift of feeling, and is not so 
sensitively endowed that he can discern when the artistic outflow is being interfered with, is 
not fit to be an artist, cannot in fact be one, and will fall into error after error. To such 
persons the principles of art are nothing, though they read all manner of text-books, and 
study assiduously. For to produce art an artist is required, and he is so sensitive to 
artistic right and truth that he needs no rules as to how he shall do things and whether he 
shall or shall not use machines. 

The objection to machinery urged by the handicraftsman is that it is clumsy. With 
all its delicacy of construction, and all its accuracy, it is clumsy. That is to say, it can only 
perform certain tasks, and is not responsive to changes of thought or to subtleties of thought. 
It has to be re-set for each separate task; and though it will not deviate a hair’s breadth 
from the course laid down for it, neither can it be persuaded to do so if such a deviation 
be desirable. But the chief objection to machinery is its habit of repetition, and repetition 
is abhorrent to the artist, who knows that conditions and requirements are not repeated, 
except rarely, and therefore that form should follow the same law. The artist, too, 
recognises that, though conditions and requirements sometimes are repeated (as in the 
six chairs in one’s dining-room), it is pleasant if the thought can vary, even ever so slightly, 
Such slight differences between things presumably alike are of very great value. After 
all, it is such slight variations as these that make things interesting, or, to put the fact 
another way, it is in them that the interest and beauty of things lie. 

If it were not for these slight variations, which the artist regards as essential, it might 
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be thought that works of beauty could be produced somewhat thus :—Having made the 
design, or the pattern, and brought it to perfection, set machinery so that repetitions can 
be obtained. It might be urged, though erroneously, that such a proceeding is justified 
by classic tradition. Classic tradition, that of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
bids one first obtain good form in design, and then get it built up, somehow, anyhow, with 
no particular regard for conditions or materials or construction. But the law of this classic 
tradition never worked in practice. There were always matters to be solved, for the 
oceasion, by the architect, and he in so doing expressed his choice and burst the bonds of 
his formula. The concentration upon the perfection of form which this classic tradition 
imposed did certainly much good, educationally; while the stateliness of the general 
design counterbalanced, and indeed outweighed its frigidity. 

Towards the end of the classic period in the early nineteenth century, the machine 
was making itself too much felt. It was not so much that machine-made things were getting 
very numerous, as that a mechanical way of looking at things was arising. Harm is done, 
not so much by the actual machine as by the mechanically-minded person, whose ideal way 
of thinking, or of doing anything, is that which might be compared with the neat construction 
and sure, unemotional, movements of a machine. It is against this mechanical way of 
thinking and feeling that the artist rebels. 

The mechanical habit of mind tends, first, to repeat in one case what has been done in 
another; secondly, to a recognition of only the salient characteristics of things, and a 
consequent neglect of their detail; and thirdly, it expects speed, which it regards as the real 
test of smartness and efficiency. Small wonder need there be that the artistic handicrafts- 
man rebels. He does not carry the peculiarities of one case into another; he strives to 
unite salient characteristics with details; and, above all, he knows that the artistic worth 
of his work isin proportion to the labour and thought spent upon it, gratuitously, as it were, 
for no other purpose than to endow the object with personality. How can “ the trade”’ 
ever produce works of art ? Ever quickening the output, specialising its workmen, speculating 
for the taste of the purchaser, the trade leaves no time for that quiet thought which 
produces fine things. 

If what has been said above be true, there is small wonder that the decorative works of 
to-day show marked individuality. Possibly, indeed, the individuality is not very real, and 
savours somewhat of advertisement; since the odd kind of thing attracts attention, and, if 
well done, looks wise. But besides this superficial, there is that subtler individuality, which 
is rather evidence of a human personality having had to do with the work than a decided 
pronouncement of temperamental difference. Indeed, the handicraftsman is not particularly 
anxious for fame cheaply won by odd and extravagant productions. He knows that ultimately 
his choice will have its say, and will give an individuality to his work, though it, in style, does 
not greatly differ from his neighbour’s. He knows that true originality is seen rather in 
personal handling than in the pursuit of some new, some heretofore unseen, fancy. 

In this and in other matters the handicraftsman differs from him who produces specimens 
of the “New Art.” Growing up side by side, the New Art and the New Craftwork seem to 
have much in common. They are, however, more different than similar. In the New Art 
there is odd, strange fancy, giving a kind of originality which is more novelty than the 
expression of human thought or passion. In the New Craftwork there is rather a reverting to 
early types, because those early types set the designer free to put thought and passion into 
his work. The New Art has no sympathy with material; it uses wood and stone as mere 
useful or gorgeous substances, and cuts them into any form fancy directs. The New Craft- 
work respects material—insists, indeed, upon it, since it values the breath of Nature which 
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material brings with it. As to construction, the New Art derides it, and makes everything 
subservient to the design, however odd ; while, on the other hand, the New Craftwork seeks to 
keep as closely as possible to simple construction, since it believes that, to the mind, there is 
a satisfaction in seeing and knowing the construction of things. Again, the New Art abhors 
Nature ; it ransacks the universe for “ suggestions,” but merely because its jaded perception 
seeks the novel. On the contrary, the New Craftwork delights to picture the natural forms it 
loves, caring rather to try again and again till the due expression of peculiar growth or 
peculiar form is rendered. The curves, too, used by both are of very different classes. A 
sensitive eye will always demand that a curve have some kind of growth ; that it follow some 
law of beginning and ending, some law of relation of curvature to distance, some law of the 
succession of curve to curve. In the New Craftwork we have curves that follow such require- 
ments; in the New Art we have curves that wander in an aimless fashion. Again, the sensitive 
eye demands in the association of forms some regard for their positions, some sense of weight, 
of power of support, of thrust and equipoise. To all such considerations the New Art turns a 
deaf ear, while the New Craftwork obeys. Finally, in the New Art there is a desire for the 
luxurious; there is the doing of things for luxury’s sake. In the New Craftwork, on the 
contrary, the aim is the ennoblement of plain, simple, homely things, and every addition is 
not for luxury but for the expression of real idea and thought. 

In many ways the New Art is similar to the rococo style of the early eighteenth century— 
the lack of weight (in both styles the capital and base are handled freely, as is also the column), 
the contempt for material and construction, the insistence on skill, the neglect of detail (how- 
ever highly wrought), are characteristic of both, and as the one finds its final home in the 
theatre, so the other does in exhibition buildings. 

The New Craftwork has been accused of rudeness, roughness, as if it ‘‘ were made in the 
forest ;’ its rivets, nails, and pegs are derided, and its occasional childish decoration openly 
laughed at. It must plead guilty to these excesses, and must defend itself by protesting that 
it was feeling its way. It was feeling its way away from the stupid traditions of the mechanical 
system. It reverted, consequently, to primitive types, and tried to think the whole problem 
out afresh. It soon saw that a great deal of the decoration in vogue was meaningless, that it 
did not give pleasure, that it was mere showiness. Decoration had become a mere extra 
gaudiness flooded over buildings and objects of all kinds, and was, as it were, the accepted 
and appropriate garb in which “ better-class’’ things were exhibited. ‘The same vain expendi- 
ture of money and labour still goes on; the New Art will not alter matters, it will merely 
substitute one style for another; it is from the principles underlying the recent handicraft 
development that help is to come. These principles are the old principles of the historic 
periods, and their revival in handicraft is due chiefly to the fact that boxes, chairs, bowls, and 
carpets can be more readily made, and, if failures, cast aside, than buildings. 

The handicraftsman starts with a careful selection of his material. The better his 
material, the less he will have to do to it to make it pleasant to the eye. Next, he considers 
the human need which his object is to supply. He makes all he does as convenient and as 
handy as possible. 

To supply needs he sees no necessity for other than simple construction, and, having it, 
sees no reason for departing from it or hiding it. For he finds he can make his objects 
beautiful under the conditions he has imposed upon himself. He knows, too, that to make his 
object beautiful he has first to attend to its ‘‘ personality,” and to gain this he must carefully 
consider proportion. If he but fastidiously adjust the proportions of his object he may secure 
a beautiful object without any decoration whatever. Often, however, he will find a mere line, 
a narrow band of simple ornament, a change of colour necessary, and sufficient for rendering 
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his work united into a personal whole. The handicraftsman knows, then, that the more 
beautiful his object is when plain, the more satisfactory it is. He can then, if he will, proceed 
to further decoration. 

He has, however, the right to make his object more ornamental by that modification of the 
parts during the making which has always been carried on. Timbers need not always be 
square, nor straight-edged. The square can be made octagonal or round where it appears 
appropriate. Notches may be cut; perforations made; the form carved into a less geometric 
form, as the head of a fiddle is; mouldings can be run on, but the handicraftsman is opposed 
to planting on mouldings, for he deems the process one which leads to thoughtless decoration, 
and to the too frequent use of mouldings where other forms of decoration suffice. 

If the handicraftsman proceed further with his decoration, he confines himself to very 
simple forms—the wavy or zigzag line, simple leaf forms, simple animal forms, heraldry and 
lettering. He knows that it is folly to employ complicated forms which he cannot handle. 
He knows that the very simplest elements suftice to exhibit taste, and that all ornamentation 
depends upon the tastefulness with which it is rendered. The fault hitherto in the training 
of designers has been in the pursuit of novelty, of new ideas, whereas what is alone to be 
expected is the evidence of fine taste and breeding; and this can be exhibited in a style 
common to many people. 

In the old days the workman was his own designer. No one surely is prepared to assert 
that the Gothic carvers worked from other men’s designs! But they did not have to work in 
different styles, which means that they applied themselves to their own, knew it, and could 
exhibit taste in it. Nowadays many workmen execute their own designs. But the times are 
evil; the workmen have to work in different styles, of which they know indeed very little ; 
facility and speed are everything, taste is nothing; the workman’s work is never really looked 
at, itis only part of the assertion of opulence and is itself never cared about. With a reversion 
to a simple style, one in which the workman can feel his way to individual expression, and in 
which he no longer repeats the formule of other times, he will be able to design simple patterns, 
and to make them evidence of intelligence and choice on his part. I am aware that there 
are designers who deny this, but I have myself been able to get it done. The chief designer 
has, then, merely to determine that here or there he will have a band of this or that ornament, 
knowing the men who execute it, and what they will do. To the advocates of handicraft 
everything depends upon those who carry out the decoration, simple or important. The 
ornament must always be executed by men who know exactly in what delicacies of form the 
beauty of the work resides. Unless this is the case, the decoration becomes insipid and value- 
less; and, moreover, since it cannot be isolated (being not worth looking at), it can only be 
used in extended quantities, defending its insipidity behind its confusing abundance. Hence 
the designer is committed to a style which dare not be simple. The advocates of handicraft 
contend that it is no disgrace that a man can execute but one kind of ornament, provided he 
do that well. Surely, such was the case in the past. 

While many workmen may thus be able to execute the simpler portions of the ornamenta- 
tion, others of higher power will supply the occasional jewels of interest which will be disposed 
here and there upon the building, or object, by the architect. The architect presides over the 
design of his whole work as does the craftsman over that of his small object. For one thing, 
he considers his building all round, and, though he surely puts his jewels where they will be 
best seen, he will not bless the fagyade and curse the rear as he does at present. He will attend 
to the human requirements ; he will first dispose his proportions fastidiously ; he will obtain 
for his building personality and interest by his occasional bands of ornament or by developing 
the legitimate structure he adopts; he will have good material, worth looking at, but not mere 
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expensive stuff vulgarly made a show of; he will not hide the figure or grain of wood if he find 
it good to see; he will have a real love of colour; and he will see that, back and front, his 
building has the touches of carefulness, and taste, and thought, which alone render houses 
pleasant. Finally, I imagine, he will do one thing which the handicraftsman is not, as a rule, 
called upon to do, he will make the aspect of his building acceptable to the whole people. He 
will, that is, seek that dignified feeling which comes of the consideration of the general ideas 


of the town or nation. 


He will not, to put the matter another way, allow mere personal 


idiosyncrasies to assert themselves when the interest must be chiefly general and not personal ; 
he will build for more days than one, and attune his work to the tread of time. 


SOME POINTS OF INTEREST IN OUR OLD CHURCHES 
By Watrer Mittarp [A.], Pugin Student 1879. 


Read before the School of Art and Science, Andover, Hants, 11th December 1902. 


consist less of what I actually know than of 
what I want to know about old churches, I 
can only trust that, even so, they may still turn 
out to be not wholly profitless if they do but serve 
as an incentive to others to want to know and to 
appreciate some of the points of interest in our 
old churches. 
What I want to know about an old church when 
I come to it—be it large or small, complex or 
simple, dilapidated or smartened up—is what I 
would describe as its life-history, the whole story 
of the thing, nothing less. I want to read the 
structure ; as it were a chronicle in building-work 
extending back for centuries; as a chapter or a 
series of chapters in the story of the community 
in compliance with whose needs and aspirations 
the whole work was called into being, and from 
generation to generation has been handed on, with 
variations made in it, from time to time, of trifling 
extent or of considerable importance—as the case 
may be—down to our own day. I want to see in 
the fabric the process of its making, from as early 
a date as possible, from the very beginning, if I 
could, until now; to get in my mind’s eye a clear, 
comprehensive, and continuous view of it, all 
along the course of its existence through the cen- 
turies. The complete attainment of such a view 
may, indeed, be beyond the limits of possibility in 
most instances—perhaps, in any instance; yet, 
nothing less than full knowledge can ever be set 
up as a supreme aim by the student who wants to 
know. Short of full knowledge, however, the 
attainment of even a limited and indistinct view 
into the life-story of an old church may amply 
repay one; and unexpectedly, too, owing to the 
possibility of any example casting some light by 
which yet other examples may be more clearly 
read, and thus one little corner the more be lifted 
of the veil that still, in a great measure, covers 


[ the remarks I have to make should prove to 


the true history of our medieval church archi- 
tecture. 

When I say I want to see in the fabric of an 
old church the process of its making, I mean that 
I want not merely to be able just to note the fact 
that one portion perhaps of the structure shows 
work of one period and another of different time, 
to put my finger in detail on various forms and 
features about the building, and pronounce them 
to be of various dates respectively, or to call them 
by certain names ; I want to get a glimpse beyond 
all this, back through whatever changes may have 
passed over the building from first to last— 
reading from last to first—until I can see or at 
least surmise what was the design first carried 
out; and seeing this, even dimly, to thereby 
realise better the significance of the existing forms 
and features grafted and grown upon it. I want 
to get behind the obvious facts that now present 
themselves, and, by drawing conclusions from 
these, to make out more than is apparent on the 
surface ; I wish to gather what I can of the vital 
facts underlying the thing, forming the very ground- 
work of its life-history, which I want to read as a 
whole. 

The particular knowledge of architectural forms 
which enables one to pronounce decidedly that a 
church doorway, say, is Norman, that the capitals 
of the nave arcade are certainly what you may 
call Early English or Decorated, as the case may 
be, even if you cannot date them, and that the 
windows are obviously Perpendicular, from their 
tracery alone, is not to be despised so long, at any 
rate, as it leaves you unsatisfied and merely 
anxious to use it as a means by which to delve 
deeper towards the roots. To really understand 
an old church you need so to apply this knowledge 
as to get to see the relationship of the various 
facts disclosed by it, to note their true sequence, 
and thereby to grasp the course of the building’s 
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story gradually developing as time went on. If, 
for example, we can determine, from the internal 
evidence of the work itself, that a particular 
church consists of various parts of various dates, 
it follows that a building most probably stood 
there of at least as early a time as that of the 
earliest portion existing of the work we can assign 
a date to. This building, when complete, must 
have differed from the one we see now; since, by 
the differences in the work, we have distinguished 
the various parts from one another. How it differed 
—in shape, size, or character, if not in all three 
respects—is one of the chief secrets of the story. 
Failing internal evidence on 
this point, let us turn to 
making comparisons with 
other churches showing work 
of the same.early date. In 
these we may, perhaps, find 
still extant parts correspond- 
ing to those we miss in our 
subject. This, of course, is 
not conclusive evidence ; but, 
evidence of the sort of thing 
done at a particular date is 
very often good enough to 
lead to actual discovery that 
might never have been made 
without it. Having once got 
some notion as to what the 
original building was, or 
might have been like, our 
view of its subsequent history begins to clear. 
It becomes easier then to see in what order the 
various parts of various later dates took shape in 
turn and came into their places in the structure 
as a whole. 

Leaving out of consideration, as I must, our 
great churches of cathedral, collegiate, and monas- 
tic foundation, I propose to confine attention to 
our parish churches only, most of which lie in 
country villages, though the towns contain many 
of the larger and finer examples. In the structure 
of these parish churches, varying considerably in 
size and importance, but all possessing number- 
less points of interest, may be traced to-day many 
and many a page in the history of architecture in 
England ; in not a few of them individually quite 
an epitome of it, for some 400 years, may be read 
by such as learn to decipher the chronicle written 
in stone and wood. 

The simpler the building the more easily, as a 
rule, shall we be able to make out the main lines 
of its story. Some few churches yet remaining to 
us from early days have undergone surprisingly 
little change in their general outlines or plan; 
the circuit of their original walling being still 
intact, though, of course, roofs and exposed upper 
features have been renewed, more than once 
perhaps; and minor alterations, too, may have 
been made, such as the enlargement of window 
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openings. Of these few churches the little pre- 
Conquest edifice dedicated to St. Lawrence at 
Bradford-on-Avon, apparently quite unaltered in 


ST. LAWRENCE, BRADFORD-ON-AVON, 


ADEL CHURCH, YORKs, 


its main lines, is as good an instance as I can 
mention. That at Adel, Yorks, of the second 
quarter of the twelfth century, is another typical 
instance. Such complete examples showing their 
original form are particularly precious, as _pre- 
serving for us authentic specimens of the building 
design of their day. They indicate to us in a 
general way what other contemporary works 
might have been like, and thus may help towards 
the decipherment of many an obscure point in 
surviving buildings of their own date which have 
not happened to escape subsequent material alter- 
ation. 

I would observe that the unenlarged condition 
of an early parish church would seem to point to 
an uneventful history of the community for whom 
it has served all along; whilst an enlargement 
must surely tell of some increase in prosperity at 
a certain time, or, at least, of some new need 
having arisen. The building itself may thus 
throw a side light on the general history of the 
parish. 

But these comparatively untouched churches 
of early date, usually of small size, are quite a 
trifling minority among the old churches of our 
land, numbering some thousands. The vast ma- 
jority did not come up out of the ground designed 
all complete as we see them now. They had to 
grow into their present shape by a process of 
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expansion, more or less extensive according to cir- 
cumstances, from their first simple plan. It is 
surprising how slight, even yet, is the general 
recognition of this ruling fact. In many of them 
the expansion takes the form of an aisle or aisles 
tacked on alongside the original aisleless nave ; 
which still remains, not indeed in its entirety, but 
nevertheless to a sufficient extent to be detected 
quite clearly ; even if it should have subsequently 
received yet further addition, either by lengthening 
in itself, by a rebuilding of its chancel on a larger 
scale, by the erection of a western tower—followed, 
perhaps, by an upward extension of the church in 
the form of a clerestory—or by all of these toge- 
ther. In such a case, which is common enough, 
we might say, “the head, legs, and part of the 
body have been added—the rest is the original 
structure.’ But, even still more common per- 
haps are those cases in which the building has 
passed, in the course of its long life, from the day 
of its foundation onwards, through such a succes- 
sion of overlapping changes by way of extension, 
reconstruction, and remodelling of all its parts in 
turn, carried out piecemeal at all possible dates, 
that its first form has become obliterated entirely, 
and can now only be inferred from stray scraps of 
evidence and by comparison with analogous in- 
stances elsewhere. Yet, without this original 
form as a nucleus to expand from nothing that 
we now see would have been quite as it is. Here 
we might say, “ The head, legs, and the whole of the 
body have been renewed—all that remains of the 
original structure is its influence.’ And that often 
means a great deal. It may, indeed, be the govern- 
ing factor throughout. In such an instance the 
building has, from perhaps a comparatively small, 
or even humble, primitive form, passed steadily 
through the whole series of structural changes 
that our churches were constantly liable to down 
to the middle of the sixteenth century ; probably 


without involving any actual stoppage of public 
worship within its walls from first to last. ‘ Ser- 
vices as usual during alterations,’”’ might often 
enough have been a fitting notice to put up. 

Then, whatever the previous story of the 
building, in the middle of the sixteenth century 
it fell on evil days and was stripped and plundered. 
Nevertheless, it survived, and has virtually never 
ceased to serve its original purpose of a parish 
church. The continuity of its existence as the 
people’s church structure has remained unbroken 
all along. Such in brief—very much in brief—is, 
approximately, the story of the average parish 
church in this country. 

Haphazard as the course of development I 
have spoken of may sound, it was not so in reality. 
There was a method and a regular sequence in 
the process that can be recognised as common 
throughout a very great number of examples. 
But 1 will no longer ask you to accept my un- 
supported testimony on this and other points 
concerning our old churches. The growth of 
the English parish church has been explained so 
clearly and tersely by Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite,* in 
whose care as surveyor the fabric of our abbey 
church of Westminster now rests, and he speaks 
with such authority on this subject that I make 
no apology for quoting, in paraphrase, from what 
he says. 

“ As the Church of England traces its origin 
to the ancient British Church and to the Roman 
Church, so the buildings also show evidence of 
derivation from two sources. In Ireland and in 
a few cases in Scotland, which was Christianised 
from Ireland, there are early churches consisting 


* The Archeological Journal, vol. xxxvii. p. 364: ‘On 
the Growth of English Parish Churches,’”’ by J. T. 
Micklethwaite, F.S.A.; and vol. liii. p. 193: “Some 
Notes on the Study of Old Parish Churches,” by J. T. 
Micklethwaite, F.S.A. 
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of just a nave and sanctuary—with a very narrow 
arch opening from one to the other—and always 
with a square-cornered eastern termination. This 


GREENSTEAD CHURCH, ESSEX, 


represents the form of ancient British churches, 
and from this form the English parish church has 
mainly developed. Augustine broughtin the Roman 


CHURCH ON THE CASTLE HILL, DOVER, 


type of church building, which became 
the model for monastic churches. This 
type of church had side aisles, involving 
arcades—i.e. rows of arches on columns 
or piers—a clerestory above these arc- 
ades, and an apsidal, eastern termination, 
semicircular or semi-polygonal in form 
on plan, generally with its floor raised 
over a crypt or ‘confessio.’ At Brix- 
worth, Northants, we have one of these 
churches remaining, built under the 
influence of the Roman missionaries— 
the Canterbury influence, so to speak. 
At Wing, in Bucks, is another that may 
be mentioned. Whilst the monks were 
raising great churches, the people were 
erecting small ones for their own use. 
‘These became the parish churches, and 
so numerous were they that I believe,” 


says Mr. Micklethwaite, “that, except in large 
towns, there were few parish churches at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century whose sites 
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were not already occupied in 
Saxon times.” Think what 
that means. It means that 
there are few of our country 
churches which are not in 
their fabrics direct, lineal de- 
scendants of pre-Conquest 
originals, portions of whose 
structure they may even yet 
embody, and are known to do 
so for certain in a fair number 
of cases. “ We know little of 
their history,’’ says Mr. Mickle- 
thwaite. “The abbeys seldom 
wanted their historians. Of 
Saxon churches many, we 
know, were of wood, such as 


the surviving example at Greenstead, by Ongar, 
in Essex ; and of the stone ones later re-buildings 
have altogether wiped out a vast number. Never- 


theless, traces are numerous, and 
a few examples are virtually com- 
plete—e.q. Bradford-on-Avon and 
Escomb, Durham. These are 
types of what was once common. 
Their aisleless, square-ended form 
survived the Norman Conquest, 
and, till the end of the twelfth 
century, was the normal type of 
our smaller parish churches. It 
is Celtic in origin or, if not exclu- 
sively so, at any rate not Italian.” 
Adel Church is a Norman render- 
ing of it. ‘‘ But, side by side with 
this Celtic, or, at least, non-Roman 
type of building, we find churches 
with elements derived from both 
sources; for example, the pre- 
Conquest churches at Dover, on 
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the Castle Hill, and at Worth, in Sussex, both 
with transepts and the latter with an apsidal 
east end.” 


WORTH CHURCH, SUSSEX. 


That at Dover, | would remark by the way, 
affords also one of the earliest instances in this 
country of the central tower, the lantern over 
the middle of the church, which was soon to 
become so distinctive 


a mark of our larger tne 
monastic and cathe- 
dral church edifices. 
“The Normans,” says 
Mr. Micklethwaite, 
“ brought in a strong 
passion for building, 
so that in a little more 
than one hundred 
years from the Con- 
quest there were built 
not only a vast num- 
ber of large churches, 
for newly - founded 
abbeys, but then-existing churches, both regular 
and secular, were rebuilt throughout the land. 
Ordinarily, too, the Normans, unlike later builders, 
seem to have pulled down structures entirely and 
rebuilt afresh.” This, 1 would suggest, as masons 
coming from a country of fine building stone, 
they might be expected to do in the case of 
wooden churches--of which we had a number. 
At any rate, in many districts one meets with 
Norman handiwork in church after church across 
the country in steady succession, showing how 
brisk our building trade must have been in the 
first half especially of the twelfth century. 
“ Accordingly,”’ says Mr. Micklethwaite, ‘‘ whilst 
making allewance for the certain number of pre- 
Conquest buildings which then escaped rebuilding, 
we find, as a matter of fact, that the great bulk 
of our present churches have grown from twelfth- 
century originals. Three chief types of Norman 
plan are to be noticed: (1) that of simple nave 


and sanctuary ’’— the Adel type—out of which 
most of our smaller churches have grown into 
their existing form; (2) ‘that of nave, chancel, 
and transepts with a central tower over the 
‘crossing ’’’—the “ Dover” type as I would eall it, 
out of which most of our larger churches and 
cathedrals have grown; (3) “ that of nave and 
chancel with a tower between them, over the 
middle of the church, but without transepts,” 
known as the “ Iffley”’ type, from the church of 
that plan near Oxford. 

“The key to the history of a mediwval parish 
church,”’ says Mr. Micklethwaite, “is the fact 
that it never ceased to be used. Thus, the most 
extensive works were always done piecemeal. 
Some churches ran through the whole course of 
their development in a few years, others took four 
centuries to do it; some’’—like Adel—* never 
started at all, and others went only part way. 
The fabric will generally tell its own story ; where 
a chapter is wanting it is generally easy to supply 
it from what we have learnt in other places. 
The normal order of growth was seldom departed 
from. The first step in the process of expansion 
from an aisleless form of plan would be the 
throwing out of an aisle, usually on the north 


IFFLEY. 


side, where fewer graves would have to be dis- 
turbed. This would take place, as a rule, before 
the end of the twelfth century. Then, if further 
need arose, a south aisle would follow, perhaps 
immediately, or after some interval of time. Any- 
how, these aisles would be built one at a time, 
in order to minimise disturbance to the church, 
which would be in daily use. On seven days in 
the week it would be wanted—and they couldn’t 
do without it. All attended church who were 
able to, there being no alternative places of 
worship. Early aisles were usually narrow com- 
pared with later ones; so that if some time 
elapsed between the building of the north and 
of the south aisle of a church the latter will most 
likely be found the wider; unless, by the way, 
the former has itself undergone a process of 
widening subsequently to its first erection—a not 
uncommon occurrence. By the time the nave 
had received its aisles the originally aisleless 
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chancel had very likely been lengthened or en- 
tirely rebuilt in an enlarged form—an apsidal 
termination, in some cases, disappearing in the 
process—and in time this chancel, too, might 
throw out an aisle or aisles. When large, these 
are generally to be accounted for by a guild or a 
chantry bequest. A guild might erect for them- 
selves a chapel in the form of an aisle to the 
chancel. The lord of the manor might build his 
private chapel, as another aisle, in which he 
would have his seat, and then his tomb, masses 
being said here for the repose of his soul. Mean- 
while, the question of a tower for the church 
would have been settled in all probability. When 
an early twelfth-century church was to be one 
of more importance than the simple nave and 
chancel plan—the ‘‘ Adel’’ plan-——would afford, 
they seem to have nearly always designed and 
built it according to what I have called the 
“ Dover” or the “Iffley”’ type of plan, that is, 
with a tower over the centre; where, in many 
cases, it has remained ever since. This is a good 
and convenient enough plan until the church 
calls for enlargement. ‘Then, when you come to 
tamper with the abutment of any one of the four 
arches carrying the tower, trouble begins. “ But, 
though in the twelfth century the church tower 
was usually a central one, in nine cases out of 
ten,’’ says Mr. Micklethwaite, “it is now at the 
west end of the building. A few pre-Conquest 
west towers remain and a good many Norman 
ones, but besides these the greater number of our 
western towers were put up where they are 
either because an earlier central tower had failed, 
as they so frequently did, or had been removed 
on account of its inconvenience to those who had 
to use the enlarged church, or because, when the 
parish could afford a tower at all perhaps in 
the fourteenth, still more probably not till 
the fifteenth century— folks would rather have it 
built anywhere than in the middle of the church. 
It was an expensive luxury and took a long time to 
erect, so they liked, when they could, to put it 
clean outside, preferably at the west end in this 
country ; and, when it had been raised sufticiently 
high, then to join up the church to it, perhaps by 
a few feet of walling, perhaps by an extra bay or 
so on the end of the nave.’ Structural evidence 
of this is comparatively common. ‘* When aisles 
had taken away from the nave its side windows, 
and a western tower its west window, the 
darkened church began to cry for a clerestory— 
if it still lacked this feature—or for a heightened 
clerestory, if only a low one existed. This meant 
a new roof, of flattened pitch. It was the last 
stage but one in the expansion process. ‘The final 
stage came when this feature, of a clerestory, was 
continued along the chancel also, involving in 
many cases the abolition of the chancel arch, 
whose position would then be represented by the 
rood screen, a feature that every parish church 


eventually possessed. Other screens would also 
serve to make the necessary and essential divisions 
in the church. From a non-Roman germ, of 
simple nave and sanctuary, the English parish 
church, in its final and perfected form, had now 
come, by a series of regular steps, to a plan not 
greatly differing from that brought over by 
Augustine from Rome,” says Mr. Micklethwaite. 
Save, I would add, that in its eastern termination 
the square-cornered form, the form universal in, 
though not peculiar to, the early British churches, 
had prevailed. Herein the pre-Augustine tradi- 
tion has survived in competition with the Italian, 
and the Roman apse had now ceased to be em- 
ployed by the builders of our English parish 
churches. 

“This story is true,” says Mr. Micklethwaite, 
‘of nearly every old English parish church more 
or less. A few keep the form of their first laying- 
out (e.g. Adel); others started their changes 
before their first building was complete. Some 
went but part of the way; some took four cen- 
turies to do it; others seem to depart from the 
general rule, when really their earlier parts have 
only been rebuilt. Often the evidence of the 
earlier state of things is not in actual remains, 
but in the influence of the vanished older work 
upon the form of the newer that replaces it. We 
must begin by reading the plan, keeping in mind 
the conditions, especially those of unceasing use 
of the building and strict regard for economy.”’ * 

And now will you ask, what are the points of 
interest in an old church, how old is it, and in 
what “style” is it built? Well, you see, it 
bristles with points of interest; it embodies tra- 
ditions, if not material remains, probably as old 
as British Christianity itself; whilst as for its 
style, this is just the style of the day in which 
each stone of it was worked ; since its builders did 
not build in bygone “ styles ’’ or * periods.’’ It has 
been left for men mainly of the nineteenth cen- 
tury to try to do that, and to go about the study 
of our old architecture by inventing and assigning 
to certain developments of it certain names, and 
then proceeding to judge of the buildings by the 
standard thus set up. Imagine how the old 
builders would have stared to be told by some 
book-writer that they were working in “ the pure 
Karly English style,’’ in the Middle Pointed,” or 
in “the Decorated period,’ in ‘“ the Curvilinear 
manner,” or in “late and debased Perpendicu- 
lar”! 

It is true that with regard to these and other 
fancy names, devised not by the authors of the 
building work, but only by the authors of modern 
text-books about it, complete general agreement 
seems not even yet, in this twentieth century, to 


* IT have quoted Mr. Micklethwaite at such length in 
despair of doing anything better. To my friend Mr. John 
Bilson [F'.], also, 1am largely indebted for the substance 


of many of my remarks. 
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liave been arrived at as to their exact application 
and appropriate use. I venture to hope I have 
succeeded in showing you that there may lurk in 
an old church points to be discovered of still 
deeper interest than those involved in the practice 
of just labelling each feature of it with the title 
of a so-called style or period—a title, too, still 
needing definition to be intelligible. 

Ability to assign to old work an approximate 
date at sight, or at least to distinguish the work 
of each century or half-century, and, in the case 
of a building of more than one date, to place the 
various portions of work in it according to the 
order of their execution, is, of course, essential to 
the successful study of our old architecture. Still, 
this in itself is, alter all, but a key wherewith to 
unlock the actual storehouse of knowledge. 

Freeman said he regarded architecture as *‘a 
branch of the study of history.”” An old church 
is an historical document expressed in terms of 
building, with a vast deal of human interest and 
human nature built into it. We have seen that 
not in one case out of a hundred, perhaps, in this 
country is it as it stands the creation of any one 
year, of any one mind, or of just a single building 
operation, but, on the contrary, is a product of 
evolution—by the action of several minds and 
many hands in succession—from some more 
simple form of structure. This being so, how 
high, then, in order of interest should we count 
our small and simple churches, seeing that among 
these comparatively humble edifices we may find 


~ 


some few actual representatives, and a good many 
survivals in form, of primitive structures, from 
which, or from the like of which, much of our 
medieval church architecture has undoubtedly 
developed! In studying them and comparing 
them we are going down towards the roots of 
knowledge concerning our old church architec- 
ture. It is these small churches that afford a 
clue to the riddle of many a large and complex 
edifice of later growth ; and among the numerous 
points of interest in the later building that present 
themselves to our notice this clue is the point of 
chief interest, bearing as it does on the very 
beginnings of the building’s story. 

I have spoken of an old church as an historical 
document. You cannot write history, whether of 
architecture or of a nation, until you have read 
the documents—-and not only read them, but 
compared them and mastered their significance 
in relation to one another—regarding individual 
examples as so many illustrations to the subject 
as a whole, not merely as isolated specimens, 
whilst focussing on them individually the light 
derived from the study of the whole subject and 
of the illustrations collectively. In like manner, 
also, must the intelligent study of the history of 
architecture be pursued if we are to take rank 
with serious students in other branches of human 
knowledge. ‘‘ Deal worthily,’ says Freeman, 
“with the history of architecture, and it is 
worthy to take its place alongside of the history 
of law and of language.” 
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CHRONICLE. 
Business Meeting 19th January. 


The Meeting announced for the 5th inst. not 
having been held, a Business Meeting has been 
arranged for the 19th inst. to precede the Ordinary 
Meeting on that date, when the election which 
was to have taken place last Monday will be pro- 
ceeded with [see Notice in Supplement]. 


International Architectural Copyright. 


Monsieur Charles Lucas | Hon. Corr. M.) kindly 
sends the text of the resolutions on the subject 
of international protection for works of architecture 
passed at the Congress held at Naples last Septem- 
ber. The resolutions were brought forward by 
M. Lueas and Maitre Georges Harmand, avocat a 
la Cour d’Appel de Paris, as delegates of the 
Caisse de Défense mutuelle des Architectes :— 

1. Le congrés, rappelant, d'une part, les va@ux émis 
depuis vingt-cing années dans les congrés internationaux 
des architectes et de la propriété artistique, ainsi que dans 
les congrés internationaux de l’Association littéraire et 
artistique internationale, et rappelant, d’autre part, le 
Protocole de cléture de la Conférence diplomatique tenue 
i Paris en 1896, lequel consacre le principe de la protection 
compléte des wuvres darchitecture, 

Emet le vceu, en vue de la prochaine revision, par la 
Conférence de Berlin, de la Convention de l'Union de 
Jerne de 1886: 

1° Que les ceuvres d’architecture soient protégées dans 
toutes les législations et dans toutes les conventions 
internationales a Végal de toutes les autres ceuvres 
artistiques ; 

2° Que la loi francaise du 11 mars 1902 qui, dans son 
article premier, reconnuit expressément aux architectes, 
sur leurs cuvres, les mémes droits de propriété qu’aux 
autres artistes, soit généralisée a bref délai, et acceptée par 
tous les Etats adhérents 4 l’Union. 

A further resolution, as follows, was passed at 
the instance of Maitre Georges Maillard, avocat a 
la Cour d’Appel de Paris, Reporter-General of the 
Congress : 

3 Le congrés recommande, dans ce but, A la Caisse de 
défense mutuelle des architectes et 4 la Société centrale des 
architectes franeais, de se mettre en relations avec leurs col- 
légues ¢trangers, principalement italiens, allemands et 
anglais, pour ohtenir dans leurs législations intérieures la 
protection compléte de l’architecture, et notamment de 
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faire parvenir le yeu du congrés de Naples aux commis- 
sions officielles chargées d’étudier la réforme de la pro- 
priété artistique dans ces différents pays. 


The Comacine Guild. 
From Mr. E. W. Hupson [4.]— 

Apropos of the obituary notice by Mr. B. 
Walker, p. 90 ante, of the late Leader Scott, it 
would be interesting to have further authoritative 
opinions from our literary members upon her 
magnum opus, re the Comacine Guild (The Cathe- 
dral Builders), as being a matter of the greatest 
interest. The verification of her views would tend 
to allay all jealousy in claims of countries or 
provinces to the origin of Gothic architecture. It 
is all very well for experts to sweep away evidence 
such as is produced by Professor Merzario with a 
wave of the hand, and assert that he and his dis- 
ciple and translator are not authorities worth 
notice—as | heard done lately when the subject 
was under discussion. Mr. Paul Waterhouse, in 
his review, p. 553, Vol. VI. of our Journat, says 
“ the work deserves and earns exceptional credit,’’ 
though I do not understand that he entirely 
accepts the lady’s views in full. De Quincy seems 
to have entirely accepted such views, so far as made 
known in his day. We know that Benedict Biscop 
in the seventh century had to send to France for 
masons to erect his churches at Monkwearmouth, 
and it seems clear that he must have applied to 
some guild such as the Comacine, which was 
already established in that country, and, further, 
that none such existed in England at the time, 
where a poor imitation of Roman work was the 
only vogue, and where churches were to a great 
extent erected with Roman materials from destroyed 
edifices. I do not lay stress on the intreccio being 
a distinctive badge; but if it be merely a develop- 
ment of very early basket-work, as found among 
remains of primitive dwellings, &c., it does not 
weaken the claim made for the existence, work, 
and influence of the guild 

I hope to see some reasons given by the sceptics 
for rejecting the idea, which seems to resolve so 
many doubts, and be more logical than the spon- 
taneous generation theory. 


REVIEWS. 


ENGLISH WOODWORK. 
English Interior Woodwork of the XNVIth, NVITth, and 


NVIIth Centuries. By Henry Tanner, Junr. Fo. 
Lond. 1902. Price 36s. net. [B. T. Batsford, 94 High 
Holborn.) 


Twenty years ago or more, a well-illustrated 
volume bearing the title of ‘“‘ Scottish Woodwork 
of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries,’’ by 
Mr. John William Small, of Edinburgh, was wel- 
comed and received with much interest by the 
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architects and architectural students of that now 
far-off date. 

Ten years later appeared another book of 
drawings entitled, “ Specimens of Antique Carved 
Furniture and Woodwork,” of which Mr. Arthur 
Marshall, of Nottingham, was the author and 
draughtsman. Both of these works were largely 
composed of illustrations of furniture, but both 
contained some examples of architectural fittings 
of a more permanent structural character—doors, 
screens, wall-panelling, and chimney-pieces finding 
fitting representation on their pages. 

The interval which has since elapsed has wit- 
nessed the publication of other works of great 
value by Gotch, Blomfield, Belcher,and Macartney, 
treating upon the architecture of the Elizabethan, 
Jacobean, and Georgian periods, in which wood- 
work has received its due share of attention ; but 
it is stated that no volume hitherto has been 
devoted exclusively to the systematic illustration 
of English interior woodwork, considered as dis- 
tinct from furniture. 

To fill up this vacancy Mr. Henry ‘Tanner, jun., 
an Associate of the Institute, has written and 
illustrated a most interesting and excellent work, 
bearing the title, “ English Interior Woodwork of 
the XVIth, XVIIth, and XVIIIth Centuries,” 
which has just been issued by Mr. B. T. Batsford, 
of High Holborn. 

This, we believe, is Mr. Tanner’s second appear- 
ance as an author, and the volume under review 
has rapidly followed the admirably-illustrated 
monograph on Inigo Jones, for which Mr. ‘Tanner 
and Mr. H. Inigo riggs were jointly responsible. 
The book is attractive in its outward appearance, 
and is presented to us in folio shape, bound in 
linen of an artistic shade of colour. Leaving 
externals, and passing to the contents of the 
interior, which more immediately concern us, we 
tind they consist of fifty full-page plates, which are 
preceded by a short introductory historical sketch 
and brief critical descriptions of the subjects of 
each of the illustrations. It is, therefore, as a 
book of drawings of English interior woodwork 
that it has a particular claim upon our notice. 

The period covered is extensive. Commencing 
with the highly ornate and elaborate work of the 
reign of Elizabeth, with its picturesque blending 
of medieval and classical forms, its strapwork 
arabesques and general redundancy of ornament, we 
pass on to the slightly more restrained conceptions 
of the Stuart period, and, following some examples 
bearing witness to the influence of Inigo Jones 
and a more correct appreciation of classical pro- 
portions, we finish with some interiors owing their 
design to Sir Christopher Wren and their character- 
istic note of richness to the genius of Grinling 
Gibbons. 

The subjects selected for illustration are well 
chosen, and typical examples of the various periods 
are included in the series. Although some of them 


may be familiar to us, and sketches and photo- 
prints to represent them may have been previously 
included in other architectural works, a large 
number have the advantage of novelty, and all 
have been carefully measured and drawn by the 
author. 

To enhance its value as a practical work of 
reference, the drawings include sections of the 
architectural features, contours of the mouldings, 
and details of the ornamental carved work, set out 
to a large scale. 

Moreover, in some cases the entire treatment 
of an apartment, with its wainscotting, doors, 
chimney-piece and window fittings—the parts 
which, judiciously proportioned and combined 
together, produce the desired unity of effect-—is 
fully represented, and to adopt the words of the 
prospectus, “the value of such illustrations as a 
study in proportion and fitness is considerable.” 

In the work on Inigo Jones previously referred 
to, the Double Cube Room at Wilton is thus treated, 
and in the volume before us may be mentioned 
instances such as the drawing-room at Broughton 
Castle, the dining-room of Thorpe Hall, Peter- 
borough—designed by Webb, the pupil of Jones— 
the drawing-room of the President’s Lodging, St. 
John’s College, Oxford, and the Chapel of Hampton 
Court Palace. 

The Colleges of Oxford and Cambridge furnish 
their due quota of material. From the former 
ancient haunt of learning, in addition to the wood- 
work from St. John’s, Wadham College is repre- 
sented by the beautiful ornamental screen in its 
dining-hall, the throne and stalls of the Convoca- 
tion Room are illustrated, and the library of 
Merton contributes a rich example of panelling. 

The subjects selected from the sister university 
on the Cam are of equal interest. From Pem- 
broke College Chapel, designed by Wren—whose 
pedimented gable end and cupola form noteworthy 
architectural features as viewed from Trumpington 
Street— details of the picturesque little organ-case 
are provided ; some exquisitely-carved woodwork 
by Gibbons from the library of Trinity is shown 
on Plate XLIL., and other interesting examples of 
interior fittings are given from Clare, Peterhouse, 
and St. John’s. 

The beauties of Haddon Hall, the happy 
hunting-ground of lovers of the picturesque, have 
often been delineated. Familiarity does not, how- 
ever, breed satiety. It is a pleasure to renew our 
acquaintance with its spacious panelled rooms, and 
to note again the richness of the decorative work 
of the Long Gallery, with its heraldic devices and 
profusion of carving. Simpler in character is the 
treatment of two of the rooms in the Entrance 
Tower, in which the panelled wainscotting is set 
out with skill and is nicely proportioned, with 
moulded pilasters occurring at intervals to diversify 
the wall surface. 

Hardwick— not many milesaway— like Wollaton, 
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a hall of ample fenestration, possesses some 
tine woodwork, and in its turn furnishes some 
examples of panelled wall surfaces of good pro- 
portion and detail. 

An internal feature, characteristic of Elizabethan 
and Stuart times, is met with at Broughton 
Castle, Banbury. We refer to the corner porch in 
the drawing-room, with its open archway, its 
elaborately-carved pilasters and frieze, and its 
pinnacled crowning ornaments. 

Another example was formerly to be found at 
Sizergh Hall, in Westmoreland, but it, if we mis- 
take not, and the other fittings of the room in 
which it was situated, were purchased a few years 
ago and removed to the South Kensington 
Museum, where they are now to be seen. If we 
cross the water and extend our journeyings as far 
as Belgium, we shall see in the Council Chamber 
of the Hotel de Ville of Oudenarde, another 
corner porch, of Karly Renaissance character, a 
superb specimen of decorative woodwork. 

Staircases play such an important part in a 
house of any pretension, and if designed with skill 
contribute so largely to the beauty of the interior, 
that it is gratifying to find they have received 
their due share of attention. The elaborately- 
carved example from Thorpe Hall, Peterborough, 
is the subject of one of the most interesting and 
artistic drawings of the series, and well merits the 
care that has been bestowed upon it. Here Webb 
has freed himself from any trace of Elizabethan 
influence, and the motif of the design is distinetly 
classical in feeling, retaining at the same time an 
element of the picturesque and freedom from stiff 
formality. Its proportions are harmonious, and 
its general effect is most satisfactory. Panels of 
pierced scroll-work, carved with acanthus leaves 
and fruit, take the place of the customary balusters, 
the stringboard also is enriched with decorated 
mouldings and carved work of flowing design, and 
the newel posts share in the elaboration of the rest 
of the work and are crowned with vases of fruit 
and flowers. 

Illustrations of ornamental woodwork from one 
or two of Wren’s City churches, at a time when 
English Renaissance architecture is the subject of 
careful study, should prove of interest to the 
reader. The doors in the vestry of St. Lawrence, 
Jewry, are beautifully designed, and the detail 
throughout is excellent, the carved festoons and 
pendants by Grinling Gibbons adding largely to 
the general effect. I qualling them in interest are 
the doors and sereen from St. Stephen’s, Wal- 
brook, which display somewhat similar character- 
istics in moulding and ornament. 

Before we conclude our survey of the contents of 
Mr. Tanner's volume, we must make some reference 
to the subjects he has selected from Hampton 
Court Palace. The external features of this noble 
pile of buildings have often appeared in illustrated 
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form, and the same remark applies to the interior 
of the Great Hall, but we do not recollect to have 
seen before drawings in detail of the woodwork of 
the Chapel, the King’s Gallery, and the King’s 
Bedchamber. These internal decorations, which 
date from the beginning of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, were designed by Sir Christopher Wren, and 
here again Gibbons is responsible for the carving, 
which enhances so materially the beauty of the 
architectural setting. Of the examples shown, 
the beautiful doorway from the King’s Gallery 
deserves especial mention, by reason of the excel- 
lence of its mouldings and carving. The stalls of 
the Chapel, although plain in character, are nicely 
proportioned, but the bench ends are more ornate, 
being enriched with some brackets of pierced 
carved work, which add to their appearance. 

‘l'urning from the subjects of the illustrations to 
the drawings themselves, we can unreservedly 
praise the excellence of the draughtsmanship. It 
is clear, crisp handiwork, and is by no means 
lacking in artistic quality. Of the fifty plates 
contained in the volume, eight are copies of 
the author’s pencil drawings reproduced on toned 
paper by a particular process specially adapted to 
express without loss of feeling the delicacy of 
touch of the original work. They certainly have 
a distinct charm of their own, but in a book of 
reference for office use we confess to admitting a 
preference for the medium of photo-lithography 
employed for the reproduction of the drawings in 
pen-and-ink, which constitute much the larger 
section of the series. 

In conclusion, we must thank Mr. Tanner for 
his valuable contribution to the literature and 
illustration of Iinglish Renaissance architecture, 
which, whether in its picturesque Klizabethan 
garb or in its more correct and formal dress of 
later date, has manifold claims upon our notice 
and appreciation. 


Leeds. Winniam Henry ‘Hore. 


JOINERY. 


By George Ellis. 80, Lond. 
B. T. Batsford, 94 High 


Modern Practical Joinery. 
1902. Price 12s. bd. net. 
Holborn, W.C. 

A treatise like this has long been wanted, for 
the interval between the production of such works 
as Newland’s and Tredgold’s and the present one 
has been long. ‘True, we have had chapters on 
Joinery in text-books on building construction, 
but all—-student as well as_ practitioner—-will 
welcome Mr. Ellis’s handy work, and will find it 
in every respect up-to-date. ‘This recent publica- 


tion by Mr. Batsford is one that will very largely 
recommend itself by reason of its comprehensive 
scope, the variety of its subjects, its conciseness of 
treatment, and the clearness of details. The 
the long 
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experience of the author is not the least of its 
recommendations. 

Mr. Ellis lays no claim to style, but he is to 
be credited with being, nevertheless, clear and 
explicit throughout—a characteristic one values 
more in explaining workshop practice and work- 
men’s methods than the more polished phrases— 
and obscure references—of many an inferior text- 
book, ‘‘ the author’s desire being to make himself 
easily understood, rather than to aim at any 
literary style.” 

Of the utmost value to the student and appren- 
tice are the early chapters on tools and appliances 
and workshop practice, as well as the closing ones 
on timbers and the woods used in joinery. 

There is little fault to find with the diagrams 
or the text. On p. 103 it would be better to 
describe the jib door as a flush-panelled secret 
door, the outer being the flush side. The frequent 
necessity of forming doors as secret openings in 
panelled work would have rendered a careful 
detail of such work very useful; also the hanging 
of a panel to open in panelled work, where, for 
instance, it is desired to conceal the presence of 
switches. It is difficult to hide the pivots at the 
head of a door, as in fig. 331, for the picture-rail 
does not mask the presence of a pivot. One 
searches in vain for a detail of a loophole door 
and frame, so frequent in warehouses, although a 
‘‘ warehouse hung door” is givenon p. 114. The 
drawing numbered 328 has the mitres of the chair 
rail and skirting on the shutting style badly 
drawn. ‘This has received more careful attention 
in a similar instance, No. 334, a dwarf screen 
door. 

The illustrations are nearly all working drawings 
to scale, but in a few instances where figured 
dimensions are freely used, as on p. 134, the 
details would be rendered more complete, and 
possibly more useful, by the addition of a scale. 
Diagrams should be kept, as nearly as possible, in 
relation to the text they explain, even if this 
should entail putting some of them on a flyleaf, 
or repeating a diagram on more than one page. 
Photographs of executed work might be more 
freely used, the only one (excepting those in the 
chapter on tools and how to use them) being a 
photograph of a handrail wreath. The exceptions 
named are very good and useful, but the utility of 
the work would be extended by the more lavish 
use of similar illustrations. Examples of old 
work, too, would have been most welcome, for 
those introduced are extremely few, and the old 
methods of solving problems are oftentimes re- 
sorted to in the present day. 

The glossary at the end of the volume is fairly 
full, but no terms dealing with the staircase and 
its parts are to be found there. The explanation 


is found in Chapter XV., where all terms peculiar 
to staircase 


and handrail work are collected 
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together in a separate glossary. The wisdom of 
this is open to question, but having once dis- 
covered the dual arrangement one finds in one or 
other collection all that is wanted in joinery, even 
to the definition of an “ancient light’?! Some 
of the terms require revision: “ Dog’s tooth”’ is 
not happily described ; ‘“ Romanesque "’ should be 
amended ; “ Dry rot’ is described as “a fungoid 
disease . . . induced primarily by dampness ” ; 
‘‘Planceer’’ is explained differently in each 
glossary (pp. 220 and 361), and it is new to find 
the thumb-mould of a flap described as a “ treacle- 
mould.”’ 

Attention might have been drawn to the statutes 
and regulations governing the use of woodwork in 
external walls, as in the London Building Act. 
The author does mention these limitations as 
affecting shop-fronts, and incidentally refers to 
the Building Act as “the regulations of the 
London County Council.” 

Finally, we welcome the hint, modestly con- 
cealed in a footnote to the Glossary, of the early 
appearance of a similar work on “ Carpentry.”’ 
Mr. Ellis will no doubt produce an equally useful 
work, and both author and publisher are much to 
be congratulated on the appearance of the present 
treatise. 

W. Wonwnacort. 


ALLIED SOCIETIES. 
THE CARDIFF SOCIETY. 
Presidential Address to Associates. 


The following address to the Associates of the 
Cardiff, South Wales and Monmouthshire Archi- 
tects’ Society was delivered by the President, 
Mr. David Morgan, on the 11th December :— 

GENTLEMEN AND FELLOW STuDENTs,—In the 
first place allow me to thank you for the honour 
you have done me in asking me to address you 
this evening. 1 can assure you | am deeply 
conscious of numerous shortcomings ; but with 
your indulgence and attention I will endeavour 
in a conversational rather than a dictatorial way 
to interest you for a little while. In anticipation 
of the task I have undertaken I have been some- 
what exercised as to choice of topics on which | 
might appropriately venture to speak. Being but 
a young practitioner, I should hesitate to address 
myself to the older members of our Society. My 
remarks will therefore be confined more particu- 
larly to Associates, who will be more ready to 
criticise gently the speaker's efforts. 

As far as Cardiff is concerned there does not 
appear to be much work going on at present in 
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our line, and it would appear that the good old 
times are gone for ever when there was ample 
work to do and very few architects to do it. At 
present it appears to me that there are too many 
architects after each job, and so eager are they 
for work that advertisements for designs, offering 
the most unfair terms, are answered by a large 
number of competitors. Men pose as architects 
who have never served a day’s pupilage— do not 
know Classic from Gothie; you will often find 
their roof-couples fixed over window and door 
openings, with other faults of construction of a 
risky kind and a glaring nature. 

Ours is an arduous and a noble profession, and 
as one who has toiled at it for twenty-seven 
years (sixteen of which in independent practice), 
I feel that often we are seriously handicapped in 
having in competition with us untrained, un- 
qualified, incompetent, and dishonest persons, 
who play upon the gullibility of the British 
public. Copies of our specifications and draw- 
ings are obtained through various unscrupulous 
sources, and in time these plagiarists acquire a 
certain amount of superficial knowledge, with the 
result that up goes a brass plate, and the public 
are deluded by these so-called architects. 

Not very long ago I received a postcard from a 
ian Who was a mason by trade: the heading on 
this postcard was ‘ . so and so Builder, 
Undertaker, and Architect.”” I quote the follow- 
ing from The Builder :— 

An architect sends us an advertisement from a pro- 
vincial paper, asking for tenders for a house, which are to 
be sent in to a gentleman who defines himself as * archi- 
tect and coal merchant.” This seems a new professional 
development. It would be interesting to know which 
occupation came first. Is the advertiser a coal merchant 
who for a special occasion has blossomed into an archi- 
tect? Or is he an architect who has taken to speculating 
in the coal trade as a means of adding to his income? 
At all events, the idea suggests further possibilities of 
development. 


In Cardiff possibly we are not affected by these 
people ; but in the colliery districts they are more 
numerous than the genuine architect, to whom 
they are a constant source of grievance. I suppose 
in due course the public will become sufticiently 
educated to distinguish between the true archi- 
tect and the quack, and that we shall not have 
in competition with us these bogus practitioners. 
In these laudable efforts the powerful influence 
of the daily press could considerably assist us, 
and be the further means of cultivating a better 
appreciation of all good architecture. Many con- 
tractors now keep draughtsmen or get their sons 
taught to draw plans, and undertake to provide 
clients with drawings for nothing, thereby de- 
priving our profession of much work that ought 
legitimately to come to our offices. Nearly all 
the modern shop-fronts in our town are made 
from drawings provided by the builders and not 
prepared in an architect's oftice, and often altera- 
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tions of considerable extent are planned in the 
same quarter; the clients of course being told 
they need not go to the expense of employing one 
of our profession. 

1 cannot help thinking that we architects 
practising in Cardiff have «a genuine grievance 
against the Cardiff Corporation. I refer to the 
present system of employing the Borough Engineer 
to do the architectural work in connection with 
such public buildings as the Sanatorium, the 
Markets and Swimming Baths, \c. Considering 
that we contribute a good proportion of rates 
towards such buildings, it seems to me only 
reasonable that as much of this class of work 
as possible should be thrown open to competition 
among the architects of the Borough, who are 
quite capable of performing it. 

The Borough Engineer is a gentleman whom 
we as architects hold in high esteem for his ability 
and courtesy to us at all times when he is 
approached in matters appertaining to our pro- 
fession. His varied duties and heavy responsi- 
bilities as Municipal Kngineer and Surveyor are 
sufliciently onerous without his being burdened 
with architectural work such as | have referred to, 
and compelled, periodically, to ask for additions 
to his large staff of assistants. It places us in an 
unfair position, and we, as a Society, ought to 
approach the Corporation with a view to remedy- 
ing in future this grievance. 

Just now | referred to the arduous duties of 
our profession. When it is borne in mind that 
we may have to design a church one day, at 
another time a chapel or school, a public hall, 
an hotel, a set of farm buildings or block of 
stables, a row of cottages or an arcade, a bank, 
possibly a workhouse or hospital, together with 
warehouses, bakehouses, and all sorts of business 
premises and varieties of buildings, with occa- 
sionally a survey or valuation of property, all of 
which demand knowledge which must be acquired 
by special effort as each case arises, it requires 
perseverance in order to ensure satisfactory re- 
sults, and to satisfy your client by seeing he gets 
all the contract stipulates for. 

To be able to construct soundly and scientifi- 
cally, to plan conveniently, and master the 
necessary knowledge of the qualities of materials 
and the way they are to be put together, an 
architect must know the principal character- 
istics of cements, mortars, and concretes, a good 
brick or slate from a bad one; to see that the old 
and familiar clause ‘all timber to be sawn die 
square, free from sap, shakes, large loose knots 
and other defects ” is properly enforced, and not to 
forget to keep a vigilant eye on the plumber, so 
as to build in a healthful and sanitary manner 
all this necessarily implies that an architect has 
his work cut out if he wishes to proceed con- 
scientiously and satisfactorily. 

There must also be added to what I have already 
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named those often complicated subjects that 
touch on the laws of contracts, of rights and 
easements, not forgetting the architect’s worst 
enemy, “ancient lights.” I cannot forget one of 
my early experiences (in conjunction with Mr. 
James, my partner) in a matter of “ancient 
lights,’ where our client was unfortunate enough 
to have them on three sides of his premises, with 
the result that in a very short time there were 
half-a-dozen solicitors and an equal number of 
architects on the war-path. After many sleep- 
less nights to our client and the payment of 
various sums by way of compensation, which 
totalled up something equivalent to half the 
cost of his new building, we were allowed to 
carry out our plans. I need hardly state that we 
shared considerably in our client’s anxiety, but 
could not, out of pure sympathy, charge him any- 
thing for the extra time and trouble we were put 
to as his architects. 

Then of course we have the builder to deal 
with: he often starts by objecting to certain 
clauses in the contract agreement and desiring 
their modification, and, unless he is a rare ex- 
ception, very soon after commencing his contract 
he puts in a claim for some “extras” (a term 
once described in my hearing by a well-known 
local contractor as the builder's Guardian 
Angel’’). 

In nine cases out of ten “ extras” will arise, 
and they are often of the employer’s own making. 
It is well to provide a provisional sum for con- 
tingencies, equal, in my opinion, to 2} per cent. 
(Perhaps you are not all aware that in Schedule 
VII. of the Board of Education Rules for plan- 
ning of elementary schools such a percentage is 
suggested for contingencies and will receive that 
body’s sanction in the case of a new school 
building.) 

When the time comes to adjust and settle 
accounts with the contractor, it will be found that 
such a contingency will occasionally enable you 
to complete your building free from “ extras,”’ and 
your client will naturally be pleased. Young 
architects, especially, are afraid to tell their clients 
of extras as they arise; hence unpleasantness at 
the end. 

Most of the Cardiff builders carry out excellent 
work as regards the actual erection of the build- 
ing, and push on well with the work until nearly 
the end of the contract, when it is my experi- 
ence that the foreman is sent off to some new 
job; consequently there is unnecessary delay 
in attending to the many small matters that 
require finishing. 

I think that a knowledge of quantity-taking is 
most useful to every member of the profession, 
and certainly it cannot be said to be the least re- 
munerative part of our work. Quantities are often 
badly priced, while the moneying out is very often 
carelessly performed. It isa good rule to check 
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the contractor’s priced schedule before the con- 
tract is signed. We should not forget that at all 
times we are to act fairly and honourably to the 
builders, being, as we are, constantly in the position 
of an arbitrator under the contract, and paid by 
the opposing party, the employer. 

It cannot be said that principals always exercise 
sufficient care in admitting pupils to their offices, 
by giving them, say, a month’s trial in order to 
ascertain if they possess the necessary talent or 
uptitude for the work ; but instead, often youths 
are articled straight away, and find out when too 
late the work is totally different from what they 
expected, or are fitted for, with the result that 
sometimes they abandon the profession and have 
to start in a new sphere more congenial to their 
proclivities. 

Then some architects simply “farm’”’ pupils, 
which is, I consider, unfair to the pupils in such 
an oftice. Personally, I should favour the limi- 
tation of pupils at one time in an ordinary office 
to two, and insist on the articles being drawn out 
for not less than four years. Once fairly started 
on your career, do not hesitate to ask questions 
and make it a point to get at the reasons for 
everything connected with your work. I well 
remember how puzzled I was when struggling to 
get out my first half-inch scale detail of a stair- 
case for a small tower, and the number of times 
I had to get assistance from the managing 
assistant, who very kindly exercised considerable 
patience, and saved me from drawing a staircase 
which, if constructed my way, would have given 
many a head a bump against the landings. 
Things, however, became clearer after a time, and 
instead of thinking I should never make any sort 
of an architect I began gradually to feel a real 
interest in the work, and have ever since loved it. 

Speaking as one who has derived undoubted 
assistance through attending the old Science and 
Art Schools, I strongly recommend all pupils to 
attend the present Technical Schools. It is not 
fair to expect you to work all day in the office, 
and then apply yourselves to study every evening ; 
but this can be done, without evil effect, at least 
two evenings a week. 

I would also impress on you to start by getting 
into methodical and neat habits, by making it a 
rule not to turn out an untidy and slovenly draw- 
ing or specification : this habit once formed, you 
will in later years find it quite natural to be 
neat, exact, and thorough in your work. I can- 
not refrain from remarking that in one respect, at 
any rate, there appears to be a serious falling-off 
in the style of the handwriting of the present-day 
youth. Very rarely you can nowadays get a 
specification or report written out in good style. 
To be able to letter your plans well is in my 
opinion an acquisition towards the desired finish 
of a drawing. 

A good plan I adopted, when a pupil, on the 
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advice of a friend, was the starting of a pocket- 
book into which I used to jot down good points of 
construction, sketches of mouldings, details of a 
casement or lantern light, section of a church or 
chapel seat, scantlings of timbers, and such-like 
information. In time this information had ac- 
cumulated until it became, to me, exceedingly 
valuable. 

Another excellent plan is to cube wp various 
buildings that have been erected from plans pre- 
pared in the office arid ascertain at the close of 
the contract how much per foot such a building 
has cost. This you will find of inestimable ad- 
vantage in guiding you as to the probable cost 
of future buildings, and help you to give your 
client a structure something approximating the 
sum he is prepared to expend on it. 

To enable us to develop successfully sound con- 
structional knowledge it is essential that frequent 
visits be made to buildings during course of erec- 
tion, and, whilst doing so, we should not be above 
exchanging a kindly greeting oceasionally, not 
only with the foreman and clerk of the works, 
but with some of those good-natured cheery 
labourers, and more especially the scajfolders. 
You will then find how ready the latter can make 
your paths across naked floor-joists comfortable 
and safe by a friendly eleven-inch plank thrown 
hastily over. 

With regard to the inspection of buildings, a 
good clerk of the works relieves the architect of 
much anxiety. 

The success of an architect’s practice neces- 
sarily depends on the ability of the practitioner. 
The architect should be above all things an 
artist if he wishes to excel in the profession. 
True architecture, I take it, is first of all to be 
able to plan your building so as to be of utility, 
and then follow with your elevations appropri- 
ately, not stooping to shams frequently to be seen 
in our towns, such as gables put up for appearance, 
instead of being the natural finish to a roof. In 
some places I have to visit it irritates one to find 
occasionally a ponderous chimney-stack built right 
over and close to the top of a window. How they 
manage to run up their flues outside of these 
windows without setting fire to the wood lintels 
is a mystery. Other times you find in a narrow 
street an elaborate elevation to a building, with a 
lot of expensive detail and carving clean out of 
sight, and cornices fifty or sixty feet above the 
pavement level, with the same number of members 
as there would be if the cornice were ten feet from 
the eye, together with a superfluity of detail, to 
the detriment of the general effect of the design, 
which, as Mr. Aston Webb remarked in his 
address recently, should be that of ‘repose, 
sobriety, and dignity.”’ 

I am now going to offer advice which I am 
bound to admit has not been put in practice by 
myself, that is—to recommend all assistants and 
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pupils to occupy their spare time in reading up 
for the R 1.B.A. examinations, and, if possessing 
sufficient ambition, to try for one of the travelling 
studentships, go abroad for a time and acquire a 
knowledge of the world before settling down to a 
practice of their own. The mere preparation for 
the examination must in itself prove of consider- 
able benefit. Of course we cannot all be geniuses, 
but we should have the capacity for taking great 
pains and persevering with our studies, so that 
ultimately we may be able to avoid what geniuses 
are often guilty of, viz., working by fits and 
starts, instead of being equal to all the ordinary 
calls of our profession. 

With regard to local facilities for the proper 
and thorough study of architecture, we only have 
the Technical Schools, under the able direction of 
our friend, Mr. Bush; but the teaching is of an 
elementary nature and does not go far enough; 
there is an utter lack of anything like the compre- 
hensive system of tuition required for an architect. 
In this respect we are far behind other large towns, 
where they have successfully organised lectures, 
classes, and demonstrations in architecture, bnild- 
ing construction, &e., by competent men. In 
Liverpool, Manchester, and Leeds in the North, 
and many large towns in the South, the Technical 
Schools have their professors of architecture as 
well as civil engineering, and so fully alive are 
the R.I.B.A. and the Architectural Association in 
London to this all-important question, that a 
Day School has recently been established in con- 
nection with the Architectural Association, which 
promises to be a great success. Also, within the 
last month, in order to supply much needed 
accommodation, the Architectural Association 
have acquired the whole of the premises of the 
well-known Architectural Museum, which they 
intend to adapt to their immediate requirements. 

Now, as our local college authorities will 
shortly be receiving competitive plans for the 
new University buildings, it is to be hoped that 
the accommodation necessary for the proper teach- 
ing by a competent professor and staff has been 
included in their instructions to competing archi- 
tects. If this has been omitted it becomes the 
duty of our Society, as allied to the R.I.B.A., 
to suggest (and, if necessary, to advise) the same 
for the immediate consideration of the Governors 
of the College. 

Scholarships might be established, partly sup- 
ported locally and aided by grants from the 
R.1.B.A., which would act as a powerful incentive 
to study and would have a far-reaching influence 
for good generally. 

Why not try at once to induce a few of our 
eminent architects in London to come down and 
give us a lecture or two—something on the lines 
of the University Extension Lectures? It would 
be the means of bringing us together for friendly 
intercourse and discussion, and would give a 
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powerful impetus to architectural study gene- 
rally. 

This subject of education is one which demands 
serious and immediate attention and deserves to 
be taken up by the members, especially the 
younger members, with all earnestness and en- 
thusiasm, and I ask you, gentlemen, to give your 
cordial and unselfish support in the matter. I 
have dwelt, perhaps, rather too long on this 
subject, but its vital importance is my only excuse, 
for I feel strongly that something ought to be 
done by us to bring about a better and a more 
comprehensive system of architectural training. 

Reverting again to the competitive plans for 
the new College, I understand that four eminent 
architects have been asked to submit designs. 
These gentlemen are well-known experts in tech- 
nological buildings, and without in any way dis- 
puting the choice, I think the authorities, if only 
as a matter of courtesy due to this Society, might 
have consulted the Council, and asked them to 
nominate at least four or six selected architects 
from our midst, to compete with those mentioned. 
It would only be doing what the London County 
Council has often done with the R.I.B.A., and 
what has been rightly done by other authorities 
under similar circumstances. 

In the near future we can expect to find plans 
will be required for, amongst others, the following 
public buildings: — New University Offices, 
Offices for the Central Board, Boys’ Intermediate 
School, Drill Hall, &e.: Let us hope that we 
local architects will not be overlooked when the 
time arrives to deal with the question of plans. 

It is with pleasure that I heard a day or two 
ago that two of our Associates—viz. Mr. Ivor 
Jones and Mr. Crowley—have recently successfully 
passed the R.I.B.A. Final Examination. To both 
of these gentlemen I offer, on behalf of the Society, 
hearty congratulations. Another of our Asso- 
ciates, whose ability and works we all admire, has 
had the satisfaction of finding his design in the 
competition for the Barry New Free Library and 
Town Hall placed second. I refer to Mr. Ashford, 
to whom we also offer sincere congratulations, 
and assure him we are proud of his success. Un- 
fortunately, he has left Cardiff to practise in 
Birmingham. There are several others of our 
Associates who hold excellent appointments under 
the London County Council. It is to be hoped 
more of the Associates will strive to emulate the 
example of the gentlemen I have just named. We 
may then avoid the experiences of the past few 
years, Which have not been at all consolatory or 
particularly flattering to the genius of the Cardiff 
architects, viz.: to find that between the new 
Town Hall and Asylum Buildings a matter of 
about £30,000 has been lost to us in commission, 
through plans and quantities for these buildings 
having been placed in the hands of outside archi- 
tects. 


In these days we architects are fortunate in 
having in our town library an excellent collection 
of books on art and architecture, as many of you 
witnessed the other evening, when Mr. Ballinger 
so kindly brought them together for the inspection 
and benefit of our Society. Some of you may not 
be aware of the fact that in our room upstairs 
there is a bookcase pretty well filled with archi- 
tectural books and papers well worthy of perusal. 
I am afraid that advantage is not taken of these 
good things at our disposal, although I must here 
say that the substantial number who turned up 
at the library on that particular evening was, to 
me, very gratifying. Mr. Ballinger has kindly 
undertaken to print a complete catalogue of the 
architectural books in the Library, which cannot 
fail to be of exceptional use to all interested in 
the profession. The Reference Library is quiet, 
free from loafers, just the place for quiet study. 

As far as my observations go, architects, speak- 
ing generally, are not gifted largely with the 
oratorical faculty : those of you who, like myself, are 
of a modest and retiring disposition, should make 
it a point to practise on all possible occasions the 
art of speaking sufficiently well to enable you to 
explain your plans and schemes in a lucid and 
concise manner. You wili find it useful when 
appearing (as most of us have to do, some time 
or other) with plans before public bodies, such as 
County and District Councils, School Boards, 
Boards of Guardians and Church and Chapel 
Committees. 

1 once had to deal with a Chapel Committee 
composed of about thirty members, who called 
upon me to read through a specification of about 
forty pages of foolscap. On this Committee there 
were several carpenters and others connected with 
the building trade. You can guess that, before 
they had done plying me with questions and 
offers of suggestions, I was glad to get out into 
the fresh air and quench the thirst they had 
created. 

In conclusion, allow me to ask you to strive to 
contribute in every possible way towards the 
success of our Society. This can be done in 
many ways—by attending the meetings and 
taking part in the discussions, and by banishing 
all miserable and petty jealousies, so prevalent 
amongst our profession. If these few disjointed 
remarks have in any way interested you, or helped 
to rekindle your enthusiasm, I shall have been 
fully repaid for my humble efforts. 

We hope during the ensuing six months to have 
several papers read to us, and to make some visits 
to buildings and places of interest; and if it 
be the general opinion at the close of this 
evening’s programme that a “smoker” or two 
will help to bring us into closer and convivial 
contact with each other, I shall be most happy to 
do what little I can to further the idea and assist 
in the proceedings. 
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Were ke Obverse of crook : Crucifixion, with St, John and 
the Virgin Mary. 
jiiseey A ¢ Reverse : The Good Shepherd, with St. Peter and 


“Et ego cognosco eas, et sequuntur me”: below 
a the “ Agnus Dei.” 
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Arms of the Bishop and Diocese of Durham. 


; Eight niches with figures of Northumbrian saints, with names 
engraved below, 


Ivory and silver : pierced, 
embossed, engraved, 
enamelled, and parcel 
gilt. 


* Pasce agnos meos.” 


Silver knop, 


“ Pasce agnos meos.” 


“ Pasce oves meas.” 


Pierced silver knop. 


Ivory. 


THE CROZIER OF THE BISHOP OF DURHAM. 


Designed by the late WILLIAM SEARLE Hicks (Hicks & Charlewood, Neweastle- 


on-Tyne) 


Photographed from the original drawing. 
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